


In this TVesue- 


JAMES PECK has been active since 1952 in the anii- 
Trujillo movement. He was a personal friend of Jesus de 
Galindez, author of The Era of Trujillo, who was kid- 
napped on the eve of the book’s publication and has 
never been seen since. 


JAMES J. MARTIN is doing research at Stanford 
University in California. He is the author of Man 
Against the State: a Study of Individualist Anarchism 
in America and of numerous articles on American 


















history. 
Martin’s essay on JOSIAH WARREN is the first of a 


series of studies of neglected American radical thinkers. 
Next in the series will be an article by David Dellinger 





on JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES, founder of the Nine | 


teenth Century Putney and Oneida Communities, 


The cover photograph by HAROLD FEINSTEIN i; 
reprinted from the special Children’s Issue of LIBERA. 
TION (September, 1956). A few copies of the portfolic 
of children’s photographs by Feinstein are still availabk 
from LIBERATION for 35 cents each (three copies, 
$1.00). 


“Art As Social Comment” is the theme of an exhibit 
of drawings by RITA CORBIN, which is being heli 
this month at Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri 
All of the drawings in the exhibit first appeared \in 
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| higher... 
| there will be little we can do other 
_than to settle down uneasily, smother 
our fears, and attempt to live in a 
) thickening shadow of death... Have 
| we already gone too far in this search 
| for peace through the accumulation of 


WE DO NOT KNOW whether 
General Omar N. Bradley, who led 
the First Army in the attack on the 
Normandy beaches in 1944, thinks 
that the United States should strive to 
match or surpass the Soviet Union in 
the I. C. B. M. race. It is noteworthy 
that he pointedly omitted any rei- 
erence tc what the New York Times 
cal's “the first of firsts” for American 
policy in an address he gave on No- 
vember 5 at a convocation of St. Al- 
ban’s School, which is situated on the 
grounds of the National Cathedral 
(Episcopal) in Washington. The gen- 
eral’s mind may have been on the 
future of his grandson, who is a pupil 
at the school. 

Not only did General Bradley fail 
to make a verbal bow in the direction 
of the missiles race, a ritual which 
virtually no public figure omits these 
days, but he devoted the first half of 
his address to an exposition of the ir- 
rationality of the weapons race and 
the fatal risk implied in its continu- 
ance. Here are some typical sentences: 


We have defiled our intellect by 


| the creation of such scientific instru- 


ments of destruction that we are now 
in desperate danger of destroying our- 


selves... We are now speeding in- 


exorably toward a day when even the 
ingenuity of our scientists may be un- 


_ able to save us from the consequences 


of a single rash act or a lone reckless 
hand upon the switch of an uninter- 
ceptable missile... This irony can 
probably be compounded a few more 
years... But inevitably, this whole 
electronic house of cards will reach a 
point where it can be constructed no 
When that time comes 


peril? Is there any way to halt this 
trend—or must we push on with new 
levices until we inevitably come to 
judgement before the atom? 


Since utterances of this nature 
fom a military source are very un- 
usual, it is all the more remarkable 


| that General Brdley went on to say 


—still omitting any hint about “catch- 
mg up” with the Russians—that 
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the judgment of the atom 


“peaceful accommodation” was the 
thing to focus policy on now, what- 
ever this “may mean even to such 
sacred traditions as absolute national 
sovereignty”. This job “is infinitely 
more difficult than the conquest of 
space, infinitely more complex than a 
trip to the moon.” 

We do not know whether General 
Bradley expects to say or do anything 
more to follow out what seems to us 
the logical conclusion from his anal- 
ysis. He does warn that “we can’t 
sit about waiting for some felicitous 
accident of history that may some- 
how make the world all right. Time 
is running against us, and it is run- 
ning against us with the speed of a 
Sputnik”. 

In the light of such considerations, 
the prevailing atmosphere in this 
country is paradoxical and frighten- 
ing. Some months ago, there was a 
widespread feeling that the arms race 
had gone far enough; something 
must be done to put a stop to it. The 
reaction to Sputniks I and II is com- 
pulsive in character: suddenly every- 
body is shouting that the arms race 
has got to be stepped up or, at least, 
is acquiescing in such talk. To a 
sane mind, it would surely have 
seemed clear that the break-through 
into the missile age could only mean 
that the case for stopping the arms 
race had become immeasurably 
stronger. 

Our first reflection is that time is 
running out. Once a bullet is fired 
from a gun, or a missile from a 
rocket, there is no stopping it. In 
political matters, the time between 
the fateful decisions and the overt 
explosion is longer, but beyond a 
certain point consequences follow as 
inexorably. If the present policy is 
pursued for any length of time, the 
die shall have been cast for war 
which all declare “unthinkable”. 
When nations not only think, but 
do, the things that make for war, 
they get what they asked for. 

Our second reflection is that it is 
important for Americans who may 
not accept the nonviolent position to 
understand that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration does not really want an 
agreement with the Soviet govern- 
ment which might lead to disarma- 
ment. (We are not arguing that the 





Kremlin wants a genuine agreement, 
either). Marquis Childs flatly ae- 
serted in a column which appeared 
on November 11, which used to be 
Armistice Day, that Dulles “flew to 
London in August to make sure that 
no agreement would be reached with 
the Soviets... Marshal Georgi Zhu- 
kov’s proposed visit to talk with 
President Eisenhower, as first sug- 
gested by the President, was rebuffed 
as undiplomatically as possible to 
make sure nothing like that would 
happen.” It is romantic to believe 
that any of the highly centralized 
military states, including the United 
States, will of their own volition ne- 
gotiate disarmament or turn from 
nuclear competition to peaceful com- 
petition in the development of 
greater freedom for their peoples. 
Those who want a genuine effort to 
“negotiate” to continue—and talk is 
certainly preferable to letting the 
missiles loose upon mankind—will 
have to put a lot more steam than 
they have behind their efforts. 


Finally, we hold that recent develop- 
ments have made it clearer than ever 
that the choice is narrowed down to 
either continuation of the course 
nations, including our own, have 

(continued on page 19) 
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THE SPACE AGE 


JUST AS the Middle Ages were preoccupied 
with the inner world, so the Modern Age is concerned 
almost exclusively with external things. It is the outside 
world and its possibilities that occupy and exhaust us. 
The swing of the pendulum has carried us now far out 
into the physical cosmos to a point diametrically opposite 
to the vast inner spiritual cosmos of the medievals. 

How far we are from the medieval mystic (Silesius) 
who could write: “You are not living in space which 
resides in you; fill out this space and eternity is yours 
in the here and now”! Or even from one of the founders 
of modern science, Johannes Kepler, who said: “The 
miracles of the soul are greater than those of the heav- 
ens.” We are not sure what this “soul” is any more. 
Statements about it seem mostly ritual pieties, Sunday 
School mouthings. 

As with some kinds of mental dis- 
order, which compel the patient to 
touch everything (as if to reassure 
himself that the world is still there), 
we require to be continually con- 
The 


“language of the soul” is too uncer- 


fronted with palpable things. 


tain; we cannot come to rest on it. 
We are not sure what it is that we may 
lose while we gain the whole world. 

Yet each new scientific discovery 
raises more and more insistently the 
question What for? Each new tech- 
nological shock fills us with awe, but 
also with an increasing discontent. 
There is some unfinished business, 
something being postponed. It is ourselves that we are 
discontented with, not our tools, our space ships, our 
miraculous discoveries. The emptiness within refuses 
to be filled by these things. 

The failure of the religious point of view to satisfy 
us is now being supplemented by the failure of science. 
On the questions that matter most science has nothing 
to say. It is doubtful that it has added to the sum total 
of human happiness (though it is part of our illusion to 
think that it has). It has merely shifted the arena of 
our discontent. Happiness, true joy, remains still an un- 
explored territory. The poet Goethe asked what would 
be the purpose of the wondrous spectacle of suns and 
planets if it did not make possible the happiness of one 
human being. Of what use are our marvelous discoveries, 
cur trips to the moon or to Mars if they do not con- 
tribute to our joy? 

It is true that neither science nor religion has really 
been tried. They have both been flawed at some more 
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primitive source, the one turned aside into institutional 
formalisms, the other into commercial and _ national 
possessions. It is as if man carries an infection which 
corrupts his most priceless treasures. Do we know what 
this infection is? Are the great religions right in think. 
ing that it has something to do with a false conception of 
the self? 

The Space Age does not open as an Age of Joy or a 
Age of Fulfillment, but as an age already fraught with 
corruption. It is sufficiently damning that we extend ou| 
deadly rivalries into space. (Will we now fight for pos 
sessions of the moon?) But, even without this, ow 
relation to the cosmos is distorted. It is for us only some. 
thing to be “conquered”. Do we really suppose that we 
are greater than the sun, greater than the solar oa 
—we who are in every respect dependent upon the| 
orderly, working of that system, the diurnal! rotation of 
the earth, the mysterious balance of cosmic energies? | 

Great as man is and godlike as he is, it is not altogether 


healthy that his science is for him 
primarily a matter of “conquest”. } 
Our violent and exploitative attitude] 
toward nature mirrors our attitude} 
toward each other. Although man is 
in some ways an alien and an intruder 
into nature, deeper than this is his 
living relation with nature. It is only} 
to the unbalanced modern eye that 
the universe seems hostile, cold and 
lifeless. More fundamentally, it isa 
living universe, alive with unguessed 
significance and meaning. 

Because mere technology will not} 
fill our emptiness, the ignored and 
despised soul takes its revenge. The 
wars of this century are like vast con 
vulsions of the social body, through which man is trying 
to shake off an oppressive nightmare. It is the night 
mare of an infinity of technique, endless vistas of change 
which really promise to change nothing at all. Violence 
looks like reality, looks like change. Here at last, we 
feel, is something real. But man’s life proceeds beneath 
it, in direction scarcely touched by it. 

Into our emptiness, too, are poured the vast mytho- 
logical systems of modern totalitarianisms, which intimi- 
date us only because they seem to hold out hope when 
nothing else does. Many cling to what they half suspect; 
are delusions only because the alternative is to admit) 
that there is nothing else within. But realities (however) 
hard they may be to find, and however much we may 
forget it) are still something different from either 
things or myths. 

It is today time to start thinking about ends again} 
There is a profound mistake, repeated by many modernh 
(continued on page 14) 
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FIVE YEARS HAVE ELAPSED since Andres 
Requena, anti-Trujillo editor, was murdered in the hall- 


way of a Lower East Side tenement. It is also five 
years since I started working with Dominicans in exile 
and concerned Americans in a movement against one 
of the most ruthless dictators the world has ever seen 
—Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo. 

When I read in the New York Times on October 3. 
1952, about the coldblooded assassination of Requena, 
I resolved that this act should not go unprotested. I 
immediately phoned my frined Wenzell Brown, author 
of Angry Men, Laughing Men, a book sharply critical 
of Trujillo’s dictatorship. Brown had received threats 
against his life while gathering material for the book in 
the Dominican Republic. 

We agreed to hold an informal meeting of a few in- 
terested Dominicans and Americans that evening in my 
apartment. Out of this meeting came the organization of 
the Requena Memorial Committee (now the Requena- 
Galindez Memorial Committee). Brown was elected 
chairman, 

Along with Brown, the person with whom I have 
worked most closely is Nicolas Silfa, secretary of the 
Partido Revolucionario Dominicano and a leader of a 
eroup of Latin-American trade unionists in exile from 
dictatorships. Silfa has received a number of death 
threats and has been the intended victim of several 


/crude frame-up plots, which have proved unsuccessful. 
moderny 
)another, his brother-in-law was sent here from the 


On one occasion, marijuana was planted in his car. On 






















































JAMES PECK 


Dominican Republic to frame him on a charge of illegal 
practice of dentistry. The case fell through when the 
man unexpectedly testified on Silfa’s behalf. 

To safeguard his life, Silfa has reported the death 
threats to the New York police and to the F. B. I. He 
requested, and was denied, a permit to have a gun in his 
home for self-protection. The door to his apartment 
has a chain as well as a lock and he will not open it 
without first looking through the peephole. He was 
under twenty-four-hour police guard for two months 
after he suggested that Galindez’s body may have been 
stuffed into the boiler of the Dominican freighter, 
Fundacion. Brown has been less cautious. “If Trujillo 
really makes up his mind to get you, there’s nothing you 
can do about it,” he told me. 

In working against Trujillo, I became a close friend 
of Jesus de Galindez, Columbia University professor 
and author of The Era of Trujillo, an authoritative 
study of the Generalissimo’s dictatorship. When he was 
kidnapped on March 12, 1956, prior to the book’s publi- 
cation, I was more deeply distressed than I had been 
about the Requena case, since I had not known Requena 
personally. 

Galindez was a dynamic man who worked untiringly 
not only with the Dominicans in exile but also with 
the Spaniards in exile. He was the Basque delegate to 
the United Nations. At meetings he was often the most 
fiery speaker. He rarely missed a picket demonstration 
—against either Trujillo or Franco. One of my last 
memories of him is on a picket line in bitter below- 
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freezing weather—in front of the Nicaraguan Consulate 
at the time of the late Dictator Somoza’s invasion of 
Costa Rica. 

The sudden disappearance of a man I knew well and 
respected brought me to a more vivid realization of the 
meaning of a dictatorship like Trujillo’s. True, the 
kidnapping did not come as a complete surprise, since 
Galindez, like so many other leading opponents of 
Trujillo, had received threats of death. Yet when the 
threat was actually carried out, it was a shock to those 
of us who knew him. 

My first recollection upon learning of the kidnapping 
was the memorial street meeting which I had spoken at 
a year after the Requena murder, in front of the tene- 
ment where the crime had been committed. Galindez 
was the main speaker. He warned that if the police 
continued to be apathetic about the Requena case, one 
of the people present at the meeting might well be the 
next victim. Little did he know, despite the threats, 
that he was to be the next victim—just two and a half 
years later. 

Galindez was the third victim of Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo in New York City. The first was Sergio Bencosme, 
assassinated on April 28, 1935 while shaving. His face 
being covered with shaving soap, he was mistaken by 
the murderer for Angel Morales, a leader of the Do- 
minicans in exile. Bencosme had been Morales’ secretary 
and had shared an apartment with him. A jury indicted 
the late Luis de la Fuente Rubirosa, who escaped to the 
Dominican Republic. Trujillo refused to extradite him 
and thus the Bencosme murder has gone unpunished. 

The next Trujillo-inspired assassination was that of 
Andres Requena in 1952. This is the story as pieced 
together by available evidence, some of it circumstan- 
tial: 

In an attempt to get his mother out of the Dominican 
Republic, Requena had abandoned temporarily the 
editing of Patria, his anti-Trujillo newspaper in New 
York. The Dominican consul, Felix Bernardino, had 
promised to help Requena in getting his mother to 
New York. 

After several months had elapsed and it had become 
apparent that Bernardino’s offer was a bluff, Requena 
went to the consul and announced that he was resuming 
publication of Patria. Shortly thereafter, Requena re- 
ceived a phone call in which he apparently was told that 
his mother had arrived and was awaiting him at a Lower 
East Side tenement. He was so excited that he took a 
cab all the way from the upper West Side—a distance 
of over eight miles through city traffic. Upon arrival 
at the given address, he got out and told the driver to 
wait. As he was entering the building a gunman stepped 
out from behind the stairway and fired five shots at 
close range. Hearing the shots, the cab driver entered 


the building and found the dead body of Requena. The 
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assassin had escaped through a rear exit leading iny 
an alleyway. The murderer was never apprehended, anj 
the Requena murder, like that of Bencosme, has goy 
unpunished. 

To avert any incrimination, Trujillo promptly tran! 
ferred Bernardino from New York to Venezuela, whey 
he later shot a man in an argument over a bill. I wi, 
nessed, myself, on one occasion how trigger-happy Ber. 
nardino was. I was with a group of Dominicans picke, 
ing a meeting at which he was billed as chief speaker} 
Upon arrival at the hall he became embroiled in an x. 
gument with another man (not from our group), anij 
whipped out a revolver. Two cops rushed over. One of 
them moved to seize the gun; the other claimed thy, 
Bernardino’s diplomatic immunity permitted him | 
tote it. The latter viewpoint prevailed and Bernardin/ 
was allowed to put the revolver back in his pocket ani} 
enter the meeting hall. 





The Galindez case has been more widely publicized 
than those of Bencosme and Requena, thanks to featur 
stories in Life, Look and other publications and to ii 
Murrow’s excellent radio program on the subject. Galin} 
dez was last seen on the evening of March 12, 1956, by:} 
few of his students with whom he had had coffee afte 
his class at Columbia. The evidence indicates that hy 
was kidnapped, drugged, placed aboard a private plan: 
piloted by the late Gerald Lester Murphy and flown | 





the Dominican Republic via West Palm Beach. He ha 
not been heard from since. This crime, like the Ber 
cosme and Requena murders, has gone unpunished. 
Murphy had been told that he was flying a sick patient 
to the Dominican Republic. Anxious to fly but hantiy 
capped by imperfect eyesight, Murphy was pleased ti} 
get the job. Not until much later, when he was flyin 
for the Dominican Airlines, did he learn that his inet{ 
passenger had been Galindez. He told the story to hi 
fiancée in the United States, but before he could do am 
further talking he was pushed off a cliff into shark-@- 
fested waters. The Dominican government’s story is thal] 
the killer was the late Octavio de la Maza, another pild 
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for the Dominican Airlines, who had engaged in a per 
sonal argument with Murphy. De la Maza was allege} ager 
to have left a suicide note to this effect before killiny the 
himself in prison. is al 
De la Maza’s suicide note was examined by the F. B.]} 4 m 
and declared phony. The State Department rejecte! the 
Trujillo’s story of the Murphy murder and request fifty 
the extradition of Arturo Espaillat, formerly the Domin) anti 
ican consul in New York. Trujillo rejected the Sta T 
Department’s note. und 
The State Department’s action in the Murphy case wa] "eve 
the first reprimand of Trujillo ever made by the Unite ; wou. 
States Government. It resulted from vigorous protest) A 
by Representative Charles Porter of Oregon, who intel dicts 
ceded on behalf of two of his constituents, Murphy} the 
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arents. Representative Porter was originally interested 

solely in the Murphy case, but he has since become a 
strong opponent of the entire Trujillo criminal con- 
spiracy. He has spoken out publicly against the United 
States Government’s silent acquiescence in Trujillo’s 
crimes—three of them committed within the United 
States and one against a United States citizen in the 
Dominican Republic. He has also opposed vigorously 
the United States Government’s continued economic 
support of Trujillo’s dictatorship. 


If Trujillo’s objective was to silence Galindez, he 
accomplished the very opposite. As a result of the 


[ murder, Galindez’s book, The Era of Trujillo, received 


far more attention than it could have otherwise. The 
first edition in Spanish, printed in Chile, became the 
biggest non-fiction seller throughout Latin America in 
recent times. 


An English edition has not yet been published, for 


' since Galindez died without a will, the manuscript is in 


the hands of the public administrator in New York City. 
However, excerpts translated into English have been 
printed in the magazine [berica, whose editors, Louise 
Crane and Victoria Kent, have been active in the move- 
ment against Trujillo. 

The Bencosme, Requena and Galindez murders were 
not the only ones committed by the [rujillo regime 
outside of the Dominican Republic. Two men have 
been similarly assassinated in Cuba and two in Haiti in 
recent years. The remainder of Trujillo’s political assas- 
sinations—totalling 140, according to Galindez’s book, 


_ —took place in the Dominican Republic. 


Trujillo’s method in these crimes could be described 


' as the “clean” liquidation (like the “clean” bomb). 
There is no arrest, there are no papers to doctor up, no 


phony trial to stage, no prison sentence to impose. The 
victim simply vanishes, period. Trujillo is reputed to 
have the most comprehensive secret police system in 
this hemisphere. The United States is believed to make 
use of it for anti-Communist probing in Latin America. 


In the United States the function of the Dominican 
agents is to spy on anti-Trujillistas. Every employee in 
the Dominican embassy and consulates in this country 
is also a secret operative, Silfa told me. In addition, 
a number of pro-Trujillistas act as paid agents under 
the direction of the consuls. Silfa estimates that from 
fifty to one hundred of these are operating within the 
anti-Trujillo movement. 

The anti-Trujillistas have a small but well organized 
underground movement in the Dominican Republic. To 
reveal even the slightest details about their operation 
would endanger the underground’s very existence. 

A unique aspect of Trujillo is that he is the only 
dictator who has ever attempted to promote himself in 
the United States by Madison Avenue techniques. He 
























































buys full-page ads in the daily newspapers. He has 
his picture on centrally located billboards with the 
slogan “Peace and Progress”. He attempts to buy news- 
papermen, magazine writers and authors—threatening 
or smearing them if they fail to go along. 

On March 16 Stanley Ross, editor of El Diario de 
Nueva York, sent out a circular letter stating: “El Diario 
is cooperating with the government of the Dominican 
Republic in the production of two special supplements 
dedicated to the progress of that country, with a partic- 
ular emphasis on public works,” 

Ross’s closeness with Trujillo dates back to the time 
when he helped found El Caribe, the biggest daily in 
the Dominican Republic. Before becoming editor of 
El Diario, Ross wrote Trujillo suggesting that the dicta- 
tor gain control of the paper by loaning him $125,000 
to buy half of the stock and buying the other half him- 
self. This letter was brought to light here by German 
Ornes, who was fired from his editorial post on £1 
Caribe after a typographical error embarrassing to Tru- 
jillo appeared. Ornes was forced to leave the country. 

Trujillo also makes use of big-name publicity firms 
and lawyers. His recent engagement of Sidney Baron 
and Morris Ernst to do a whitewash job in the Galindez 
and Murphy cases was in line with this policy. Baron’s 
predecessor was Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. (One of the 
Life pictures showed me heading a picket line at Roose- 
velt’s office just after he took the job with Trujillo.) 
After a year marked by disapproval from the Democratic 
party and generally unfavorable publicity, Roosevelt 
quit, though his original contract was for two years. 

That a man like Baron should succeed him was not 
too surprising. But that a well-known liberal like Ernst 
should accept a post with Baron came as a shock, partic- 
ularly to Ernst’s friends. The more charitable ventured 
to hope that Ernst was naive enough to believe he might 
get the better of Trujillo. Others expressed the view- 
point that every man has his price. None thought that 
a man of Ernst’s mental capacity could believe that 
Trujillo was on the level in wanting an “impartial” 
investigation. A further surprise came more recently 
when Albert Hicks, author of the anti-Trujillo book 
Blood in the Streets, agreed to work with Ernst.* 

The anti-Trujillistas do not have at their command 
the unlimited funds with which Trujillo promotes him- 
self in the United States. In fact, their funds are 
meager. Yet during the twenty-seven years since Tru- 
jillo (the hemisphere’s senior dictator) came to power 
they have made their voices heard through appro- 
priate, periodic protest actions. 'Though the Dominicans 
in exile are not followers of Gandhi, their protest actions 
have been of a completely nonviolent nature and thus 


* Hicks has since quit the Ernst-Baron team, charging that 
he was being used as window-dressing. 






have contrasted forcefully with Trujillo’s acts of terror- 
ism. 

On the night the Generalissimo himself arrived in 
New York in 1953 as a delegate to the United Nations, 
the group decided to picket the Plaza Hotel, where he 
was staying. After the demonstration, I was asked my 
opinion about continuing the picketing nightly. I said 
that, while it would do no harm, it would produce no 
further publicity and therefore might not be worth the 
effort. The group decided to picket nightly nevertheless, 
so strongly did they feel about the issue—nineteen years 
after Trujillo seized power. So throughout Trujillo’s stay 
at least ten pickets marched in front of the Plaza Hotel 
nightly. 

A standing feature of the Dominican picket demon- 
strations is a life-sized black wooden coffin, symbolizing 
Trujillo’s murder victims. This coffin fits conveniently 
into the trunk of Silfa’s car for transportation to Wash- 
ington for demonstrations at the Dominican Embassy or 
at the White House. 

Sometimes when I go out with Silfa and we are not 
going to a demonstration, I kid him: “You forgot the 
coffiin.”” He may well have left the coffin behind, but not 
what the coffin symbolizes. The struggle against Trujillo 
is on his mind day and night. His wife, Lucy, feels just 
as strongly and participates in all the demonstrations. 
Even their seven-year-old son takes part on occasion. 

It must have been a moving experience for Lucy to 
see her brother take the stand—on her side instead of 
on Trujillo’s—in the recent trial of her husband in the 
illegal dentistry frame-up case. (Silfa was unanimously 
acquitted by three judges in Special Sessions Court.) 
When her brother arrived in New York from the Domin- 
ican Republic and decided to testify on Silfa’s behalf, 
it was the first time he had seen her in many years. 
Though as a Dominican seaman he had frequently been 
in New York, he had not dared visit his sister for fear 
of being apprehended by Trujillo’s spies and faced 
with dire reprisals upon his return to the Dominican 
Republic. 





The stated objective of Silfa’s group—and of other 
organizations of Dominican exiles—is to oust Trujillo4) 
dictatorship and establish a real democracy in the Do! 
minican Republic. Through a campaign of protest they ; 
hope to make the United States Government and peopk! 
realize that their existing pro-Trujillo foreign policy j| 
as inconsistent with democracy as support of Soviet! 
dictatorship would be. They hope to halt, eventually,! 
United States economic aid to the Dominican Republic, 

Yet even if these aims are accomplished the ultimate 
objective of ousting Trujillo will be far from attained, 
because he exercises complete economic as well as polit. 
ical power. Members of his family own the major part 
of the country’s financial enterprises. If he were to die| 
tomorrow, the situation might well be like that in Nicara. | 
gua, where, after Dictator Anastasio Somoza’s assassina. 
tion, his son took over. (It is interesting to note that} 
both Trujillo and Somoza came to power in the anid 
following a period of occupation by the United States! 
Marines. ) : 

These considerations, however, do not dampen the 
ardor of the anti-Trujillistas, And the anti-Trujillo 
campaign has not been limited to Dominicans. A num. 
ber of anti-totalitarian Americans have taken a leading 
part—in particular, Representative Porter, main speaker! 
at the meeting marking the first anniversary of the! 
Galindez kidnapping; Normar Thomas, who intro} 
duced him, and Frances Grant, who chaired the meeting. 
Frances Grant, as head of the Inter-American Associa! 
tion for Democracy and Freedom, has been especially 
effective in uniting a sizable number of organization: 
behind the anti-Trujillo movement. 

In my own efforts against Trujillo, I have worked with 
men whose lives are in danger. I have not yet heen 
threatened, possibly because the nature of my work with 
Silfa and Brown does not entail use of my by-line. Fol- 
lowing publication of this, my first by-line story on Tru 
jillo, I may well receive a threat. Whether I do or nol, 
I intend to continue my work against Trujillo as long 
as he remains in power. 








Troops and the N.A.A.C.P. (A Reply) 


In my article “The Invention of Responsibility” (November 
Liperation) I asked: “Is the Little Rock pattern desirable, 
should it be repeated (as the NAACP seems to hope) ?” 
Henry Lee Moon, discussing “The Position of the NAACP,” 
writes (in comment): “There is no reason to assert that: 
‘The NAACP seems to hope... the Little Rock pattern (is) 
desirable’ and should be repeated.” 

I do not doubt that the NAACP prefers peaceful integra- 
tion. But had Mr. Moon read and copied my question more 
carefully, he would have seen that hope for repetition (not 
preference) is what I (tentatively) ascribed to the NAACP. 
“The reason” for my remark was that in an interview with 
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Mike Wallace (New York Post, 9-30-57), Thurgood Marshall, 
NAACP counsel, had stated: “A formula has been set up no¥, 
in Arkansas. The Negroes go to school... the mob goes out 

. if the police can’t control them, the proclamation comes} 
down...and the federal troops go in. It’s an affair of three 
days.” (Elision in original.) Q. “You mean it will be 4 
succession of small three day ‘civil wars’?” A. “No. After one 
or two of these, it just won’t make sense to do it [i. e, Tt 
sist] any more. So they won’t.” It is this optimistic ar 
praisal of the Little Rock “formula” that I wished to question. > 
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Memories 


Childhood 


DIANE DI PRIMA 


t. 


So I said to him Hey mister what’re you doing with that 
H-bomb how come you waving it around like that? You 
gonna drop it on that building? Hey mister how come 
you're taller than that there building, is it a Noptical Dew- 
sionment ¢ 


And he sez to me Go home boy, don’t bother me. I’m telling 
you you make me nervous. Go home or I might get nervous 
and drop this thing. 


So I went home. 


2. 


So my mother was in the kitchen and I ran in and I said 
to her Hey ma there’s a big tall man outside boy is he really 
big and tall he’s taller than our house and he’s got tkis 
bomb in his hand. I think he’s gonna drop this H bomb on 
our house. Hey Ma I don’ wan’ him to drop it on our house. 


So my mother went to the window and I went with her and 
I saw his legs standing there and I said There you see ma 
that’s his legs standing there you see him? And she said 
What are you talking about boy there’s nothing out there 
but the tree. 


3. 


So I waited till my father came home and by then it was 
dark. And I said Pa I wanna show you something. And he 
said All right my boy what is it and put his briefcase down 
on the table. 


And I said Pa did you notice anything funny when you 
came in the house tonight and he said Yes you didn’t put 
your bike away and I said No Pa that’s not what I mean. 


So I took him to the window and I said Pa do you see a 
man standing out there, a big tall man I can just see his 
two legs, huh pa? 


And he said I do seem to see something out there, yes my 
boy I do. 


And I said Good I’m glad you see it Pa cause that mar’s 
standing there holding a bomb over our house, an H bomb 
I think Pa and I want you to make him go a-vay. 
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And he said Now wait a minute boy I think that’s just the 
outline of the tree yes that’s what it is it’s getting dark out 
and it had me fooled for a minute but there’s no such thing 
as an H bomb you know son and there’s no man out there. 


4, 


So we had supper and after supper I went to my grand- 
father’s room to talk to him and I said Grandpa what happens 
if an H bomb falls? And he said A what sonny? 


And I said An h bomb granpa you know like an atomic 
bomb only bigger I think what happens if it falls? And he 
said It’ll never happen sonny. 


And I said Why not grandpa huh why not? Don’t you 
believe in H bombs huh? Don’t you think there’s such a 
thing ? 


And he said I believe in god sonny and god will never let 
it happen now go play. 


5. 


So I went out to play and I got Dick and he said to me 
Hey you know there’s a big tall man by the house and he’s 
holding this bomb and my mother says he’s not there. 


I said You too the same thing with me what are we going 
to do. 


We have to get it away from him Dick said before some- 
thing happens. 


So we went up to the roof and we took the clothesline and 
made lassoz. And when Dick climbed the chimney and he 
yelled Hi-yo silver but he couldn’t get it and then I tried 
and I couldn’t get it and ma started yelling for me to go to 


bed. 


Then Dick took out his pocket flashlight and he shone it 
on the face of the Big Tall Man and the man was sleeping. 
He’s sleeping Dick said to me Do you think he’ll drop it 
while he’s asleep and I said I don’t know. 


And then Dick’s father came and walloped him good for 
not being in bed and I went home and they smacked me 
and I kept thinking he might drop it in his sleep especially 
if he had bad dreams and then I went to bed. 
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Josiah Warren (1798-1874) was one of the most active exponents of — 
community movements in Nineteenth Century America. He took part in four ; 
community experiments, the last three of which he founded: 1825-27—New 
Harmony, Indiana; 1835-37—Equity Community, Tuscarawas County, Ohio; 
1847-51—Utopia Community, Clermont, Ohio; and 1850-62—Modern Times, > ican 
Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y. and t 
In addition, Warren was a prolific inventor. Among his inventions were caree 
the first roll printing press devised in the United States and a new type of lamp. ai 
He was a trained musician and at New Harmony served as orchestra leader and 
music teacher. For a short time he ran a “Time Store” in Cincinnati, accepting what 
labor notes which he issued himself in lieu of currency. He also found time to > is th 
put out two papers: The Peaceful Revolutionist in Cincinnati and Periodical » plete 
Letters from Modern Times. Warren’s ideas were most lucidly expounded in ' tions 
Stephen Pearl Andrews’ book Science of Society, published in 1852. He died near filiop 
Boston at the age of 76. "child 
Following are selected quotations from Warren’s writings. Most of them the p 
are taken from True Civilization, the first edition of which came out in Boston politi 
in 1863 and the last edition in 1881. pe 
- sus d 
. , : a" - mide: 
Man seeks freedom as the magnet seeks the pole or water its The Reformation will not be complete until it is clearly and 
level, and society can have no peace until every member is universally understood that each mind is an indestructible they 
really free. individuality which may or may not coincide with othe} they 
% * % minds in more or less particulars... This is directly opposite > near: 
The word Rebellion is only a barbarian name for the exercise in principle and in process to all political unions, confed: Total 
of Freedom and “crushing out rebellion” is crushing out eracies, combinations and organizations of states, nations [ Th 
liberty. sects, tribes, clans or parties and directly away from all the 
+ * * confusion, violence, crime, destruction and desolation which} numl 
I implore my fellow men not longer to commit themselves to necessarily attend —. * * wie 
indiscriminate subordination to any human authority or to ; , ‘ ._ 
fatal delusions of logic and analogies nor even to ideas or Af it be yma that the sole ig function of coercive force suffic’ 
principles (so-called) but to maintain as far as possible at all ” a all unnecessary violence, then the — Wher 
times the Freedom to act according to the apparent merits of inevitable that all penal laws (for punishing wet ge "7 ridin 
each individual case as it may present itself to each individual act after it is Commmnitiem) ee’ themselves criminal. det t 
understanding. . . . ste ofl : “ 
‘i . The whole proper business of government 13 restraining 7 fring 
. ae fensive encroachments or unnecessary violence to persons ant) 4. 4), 
~sneeey “pogo snglhanningi a Dagan st property or enforcing compensation therefor, but if in the! anit 
is the vital principle of peace and all seeaieie: for oe ex- exercise of this power we commit any unnecessary violen® F and ¢ 
periments may prove that aes beeen te oes J to any person whatever or to any property we ourselves have 
' Res — become aggressors and should be restricted. Ide 
% * ® * as sr 
We may delegate the leading function, often with advantage, A man cannot alienate his inalienable right of self-preserv#)) 4)... 
but it is folly, blindness, self-deception and may bring ruin tion or sovereignty by joining the military or any other conr® , 
to commit ourselves unqualifiedly to implicit and unhesitat- bination—the assumption that this is possible has produced)” ” di 
ing obedience to any personal leader for a single hour. all our political confusion and violence. ame a 
10 Liberation’ Dece 










: To be under instead of within discipline is a mistake as fatal 


as that of getting wnder water instead of within water. 
* * * 


The motto of Daniel Webster was ‘My country, my whole 
country and nothing but my country.’ This spirit arrays all 
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tribes, clans and countries against each other, and hostilities 
once commenced between them, they are increased or per- 


| petuated for retaliation or revenge... In this way it becomes 


equivalent to a death warrant to belong to any clan or party, 


| and yet if one belongs to none but wishes to discriminate and 


do justice by acknowledging the right that there may be 
among either party, then all the parties are against him, fur 
say they ‘whoever is not for us is against us.’ 
* * % 

The Democratic Idea theoretically at the base of American 
institutions has never been introduced into our military dis- 
cipline, nor into our courts, nor into our laws, and only in a 
caricatured and distorted shape into our political system, 
our commerce, our education and our public opinion. 




















A correct stand taken now on the firm and secure ground of 
universal principles, even by a few humble men and women, 
may result in unspeakable blessings to the future race. 

* * > 
If a farmer were to monopolize all the water in the neighbor- 
hood or fill up and conceal some of the springs and cut off all 
access to water except through him, and then charge a fainting 
traveler a thousand dollars for a drink to save his life, he 
would be carrying out the rule that ‘the price of the thing is 
what it will bring’ which is the motto and spirit of the 
principal business of the world. 
* * * 


I have seen a man dance blindfold among eggs and won- 
dered low he could avoid breaking them, but I suspect now 
that he learned to do it by studying political economy. 

* * * 


Be careful how you understand new things. 





ON THE OTHER SIDE of the ridge in Amer- 
ican history, out beyond the flags, the jut-jawed orators 
and the blood, stands a group of figures who have carved 
careers of such obtuse sizes and shapes that they still fit 
most awkwardly in the account of our past. In view of 
what has been happening in the past two decades, there 


| is the strong likelihood that they may disappear com- 


pletely even from the relatively sophisticated compila- 
tions aimed at the university level, let alone from the 
filiopietistic collections of moral homilies intended for 
children which comprise much of the historical fare in 
the public schools. Since they were neither generals nor 
politicians, did nothing perceptibly to help construct 
our contemporary political, military and economic colos- 
sus directly, and did nothing to supply any of the bro- 
mides which might be acceptable to “American thought,” 
they have been a source of embarrassment for years, and 
they may be facing the Memory Hole treatment in the 
near future as our land moves deeper into the Age of the 
Totalitarian Center. 

The majority have been disposed of quite handily a 
number of times by the Great Simplifiers as eccentrics, 
crackpots, misguided zealots. The discomfort felt by 
machine-fed scholars upon crossing their trails is usually 
sufficient to induce impatient and categorical dismissal. 
When one is trained to appear on the historical scene 
riding in the wagons of the winners, from whom the 
details as to what happened are to be obtained, the 
fringe personalities can often be conveniently overlooked 
as unnecessary dressing to what can otherwise be an ap- 
pealingly persuasive account told in a minimum of colors 
and dimensions. 

Ideally they are segregated and handled collectively 
48 sports, fondly patronized as mildly deranged, and 


) their careers viewed as odysseys of futility, wasted effort 


on dim side alleys while thc zest of the nation was rush- 
ing about its manifest destiny to geographical, military 
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and economic prominence. Nevertheless, they persist in 
reappearing, slipping through here and there between 
the drums and bugles and the piles of muskets heaped on 
the village green. 

Josiah Warren (1798-1874) belongs among them; he 
might even serve as an ideal example. A Yankee par- 
ticipant in the exuberantly proliferating period of 
communitarianism, who survived into the era of eco- 
nomic, moral and intellectual eclipse of the 1870s, 
Warren’s position in the American past may never find 
proper spacing. As a result of the incredible misuse of 
the last quarter of a century, which has succeeded in 
making a hopeless jungle out of our political vocabulary, 
one may argue indefinitely as to what manner of -ist he 
may be most conveniently labeled. As a pre-Marxian 
who became a permanent anti-collectivist for specific 
reasons growing out of the unsolved problems he saw 
daily as a member of the New Harmony community of 
Robert Owen, he could undoubtedly be tagged a reaction- 
ary, and he has been. 


Although Warren was a complex man he had a simple 
message. Possessing little talent as a writer or a speaker, 
he repeated it over and over for forty years, from In- 
diana to Boston and back. He spent a lifetime carry- 
ing about the rudiments of his particular brand of 
mutualistic society conception, characterized by two 
“Individual Sovercignty” and “Cost the 
Limit of Price.” He proposed to work out these con- 
ditions on the community level, and began such ex- 


main rules: 


periments several times, at least twice with more than 
ordinary success. He never proposed to modulate to a 
level more pretentious than the community, by which 
he meant somewhat more than the haphazard agglomer- 
ation of humanity clustered together which serves as the 
raw material for the modern-day “scientists of the hollow 
frontier.” 


The whole spectrum of contemporary communitarian 





























decentralists have a substantial tradition in this country, 
whether or not they are aware of it. Warren is firmly 
entrenched in that tradition. His preoccupation with 
community led him to conclude that the State was its 
principal adversary, and that of the individual as well, 
and his life was spent in a losing struggle against the 
State. Out of step a century ago, he might have seen the 
inside of some of our finest penitentiaries, had he been 
born closer to these much more democratic times. 

Warren’s was a career of doing things more than of say- 
ing or writing things. Had he not been immersed in the 
idea of equity, he might have become on the basis of his 
inventions alone a very wealthy man. as Frances Wright 
and Robert Dale Owen believed. A piece of land which 
he insisted on selling for the same few dollars he original- 
ly paid for it, as a consequence of his position that un- 
improved land does not entitle its owner to a premium 
over original cost, is today a substantial part of down- 
town Cincinnati. One can compile a succession of such 
“lost” opportunities. But Warren died as nearly uner- 
cumbered by material substance as he had been at birth. 
Most of those who thought he had something to say and 
spent part or most of their lifetime trying to “im- 
plement” (what a fine, fat bureaucratic word!) the talk 
with action ended their days in similar circumstances. 
“We may have been speculators in morality, but not in 
the earth or its products,” remarked one of these tenuous 
comrades in his old age, with an air of pride and a total 
absence of self-pity or martyrdom. 

Warren was a contemporary of the French and German 
radical theorists; in later days he was on more than one 
occasion dubbed “the American Proudhon.” Yet he did 
not even hear of these men until after the Civil War. 
He did not puff in the manner of some of these classical 
harbingers of socialism, issuing pompous pretensions to 
“scientific” installations, and denouncing all others as 
“Utopians”, but never undertaking to put any of these 
ideas to practical test. In fact, he took most of the fun 
out of potential controversy as to primacy by insisting 
that others had thought of these things first, and that 
his ideas were largely elaborations. 


Labor Theory of Value 


Warren vigorously criticized American society; yet he 
was not class-conscious. It was a rare occasion when he 
even chose to use the word “class” to describe socio- 
economic relationships. His main criticism of the eco- 
nomic and social system of his time was that it was 
grossly inequitable, rather than unequal. He never 
championed any kind of equality except that of op- 
portunity in its broadest sense. He espoused the labor 
theory of value and strove to make it work on an every- 
day practical level to a greater degree than all its latter- 


day advocates combined. For one to subscribe to the 
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labor theory of value and at the same time reject th 
“class struggle” is reason enough to bring forth smik 
of condescension in a number of ideological dead-ej 
streets. Those Communists who have encountered }j 
views have always discounted him as incorrigibly boy! 
geois. 

Yet Warren printed and used “labor notes,” pape 
currency ‘payable in hours of specific labor on the pa 
of those offering it for acceptance. His “time stores” anj 
villages begun under his inspiration used them off anit 
on, with varying degrees of success, for over thirty yean, : 
The accent was always on that of the producer as a 
individual in a community, stressing the possibility tha} 
a degree of perfection might eventuate simple enough; 
to reward him to the full equivalent of his medal 
yet complex enough to make possible the fullest utilix. 
tion of machinery and cooperation. Nor was this aimed) 
at pointless aggrandizement. Years before there was :) 
labor movement worthy of the name, Warren was su 
gesting that equity could produce a short work day ani 
the chance to use leisure time for educational and cil 
tural purposes. 


Individual Diversity 


peo 


Socio-economic radicalism, experimentalism, communi 
tarian efforts and theory have attracted students ané 
writers time and time again. A substantial line of 
memorable and impressive figures have gained val) 
repute, and a veritable hall of heroes has grown out of 
all this attention. But Warren and others like him hav 
found little or no place there. For one thing, he neve) 
built up the following which is frequently attracted by) 
cherishing a select list of desirable candidates fa} 
assassination. Nor was his proposal for society an ait 
tight, blue-print perfect, comprehensive scheme of cosmo 
baloney, expected to solve every possible human problem 
likely to arise. As a profound respecter of individual 
diversity, it was to his interest to encourage its prolifert| 
tion, not hound it into the ground. An anti-militarist a) 
well as an anti-statist, he put no stock in the glorie 
resulting from the employment of someone else’s muscle: 
and guns in putting down those who might be in dis 
agreement. 

Meeting the problem of power was an_ individual 
decision, in his estimation. The ambitious power-seeket 
was to be rendered harmless by the simple act of refusing 
to give him power and confidence, a position which re 
quired a large measure of courage from each individual, 
and which provided no escape-hatch for subsequent 45) 
signments of blame. After all, whence did the powell 
and confidence displayed by any “leader” come, if 00!) 
from delegation to him by others? The search for thet 
source of authoritarianism did not lead to the mouth o 
an ogre’s cave but to the doorstep of each and every 
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| over-glamorized “common man.” 
The mutualist villages were in one sense exclusive, in 
) that they were begun to accommodate those favorably 
| disposed toward Warren’s social and economic proposals. 
» But they deviated from these widely, and with a min- 
' imum of friction, because these “individual sovereigns” 
; really believed in a plural society. They met the vex- 
ation of undesirables without strongarm tactics, since 
they had no jails, police, or laws. The passive boycott 
' was their sole weapon to rid themselves of troublemakers. 
{ The non-invasive person, no matter how eccentric his 
as a) behavior, was a threat to no one; the invasively inclined 
ty that} became a threat only if others gave him encouragement 
enough, and support. This simple procedure proved sufficient 

| for them, and they did not bother trying to supply a 














utilim{ workable system which might satisfy the requirements 
aimei| for social order in a city. Warren anticipated Ghandi, 
was ;| as some contemporary Indian observers have noticed. 
as sus 
ay ani) Northern Slavery 
id cul} = Warren was always out of step, and never was able to 
reach the same degree of high blood pressure as his 
fellow citizens over the issues of the day. He considered 
the nullification controversy of the Jackson era a word 
| game, and questioned the validity of the arguments on 
a both sides while marvelling at the willingness of people 
” ss to fight over the meaning of words. General semantics 
mai has overlooked a pioneer in Warren. Like some of the 
d vas radical land reformers, such as George Henry Evans, it 
ony was his belief that there was a white slavery in the North 
° have} which exceeded that of the South in viciousness, and 
| Pe that for the Negro to exchange his Southern lot for that 
tod which was “enjoyed” by large numbers of those at the 
- | bottom of the Northern economic pyramid would be a 
- a clear loss for him. Because the economic illiteracy of the 
eed abolitionists repelled him, he took no part in the anti- 
we slavery movement of his day. 
a Warren considered it all right for the Southern states 
ee) to secede from the Union, just as the slave was com- 
wg: pletely justified in “seceding” from his Southern master. 
ae He was appalled by the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
a de probably never recovered from its effects. The Union 
conscription dispersed his communitarians, and the 
i state-centralizing effects of the War rubbed out the pos- 
vidual sibility that his way of life would catch on to any ap- 
seeker preciable degree in the remaining part of his lifetime. 
fusing The Civil War prepared America for a period of ex- 
ich "| hausted mindlessness in which ideas such as his survived 
vidual only in a special underground. He died as Marxism was 
ent as coming into its first fashionable season, at a time of 
powel) great tension all over the western world. The gun, the 
if no bomb, the flexed muscle and the club were taking over 
Bs ay rapidly from the relative rationality which had charac- 
a terized the Era of Communitarianism. In America, war 
evel) 


had built the State into a formidable antagonist, and had 
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developed the habit of trying to solve tensions and con- 
tradictions by hostile behavior. 


No Messiah 


Throughout his long season of propagandizing on 
behalf of mutualist communitarianism, Josiah Warren 
refused all invitations to exert personal dominance. In 
fact, his serious shortcomings as messiah were reason for 
much vexation among people who felt that the mutualist 
communities might have had far greater influence if he 
had asserted authority. But he shunned such suggestions, 
urging that people develop talent for doing a maximum 
of things without constant coaching, so that they might 
escape dependence upon the patriarchal personality, in 
his opinion the bane of so many of the attempts at 
community which took place in his time. 


The young figured prominently in Warren’s theory of 
society. He favored child labor, which today of course 
places him in the ranks of reaction in the view of the soft- 
boiled school of educational theory, whose main goal 
appears to be the prolongation of adolescence to about 
the age of thirty. But he believed that children were 
going to work anyway, and that the object should be 
to protect them from the discrimination of an adult 
world which was organized to deprive them of what 
they equitably deserved. He attacked apprenticeships 
as devices for obtaining the labor products of youth for 
a fraction of their real value. His sponsorship of manual 
training schools half the day, 130 years ago, was based 
on the idea that many skills supposedly incapable of 
being learned for many years could actually be mastered 
before the age of sixteen. Competent workmanship de- 
served the going rate of compensation, whether the 
producer was fourteen or forty-four years old. Warren 
preferred the young to be contributors and economic 
equals rather than discomfited superfluity on the edge of 
hocliganism in an adult world which resented and feared 
its potential competition. 


Sex and Religion 


Warren was an agnostic, yet spent no time attacking 
religious beliefs. Nor did he indulge in wrangling over 
the question of sexual relationships, an important issue 
in the days of the fight for feminine equality. However, 
the school in the community he inspired and worked in 
on Long Island taught sex education (and organized 
play) a hundred years ago, when the word “sex” could 
only be found in Webster’s first edition and school-yard 
“extra-curricular activities” were still in the tradition of 
the ordeal by battle. From his published writings, one 
gathers that he felt that individual choices in religion 
and sexual behavior deserved the strictest respect, even 
though he did not have much to say about either. In 
fact, in the matter of the behavior of his contemporaries, 
his expressions of displeasure rarely were stronger than 
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regret or dismay. He owned no moral sausage mill 
through which he forced the diversities he met. He ap- 
parently envied nobody, and he did not recommend the 
appropriation of anyone’s talent or possessions under 
the pretense that this would make someone else more 
contented with his lot. And to this day, despite the 
limits to his conception of society as ideal, his emphasis 
on the individual and his glorification of a plural social 
order have made him a subject of appeal and delight 
to many diverse persons who have discovered him in 
the remoter regions of the American past. 

A question may be asked as to whether Josiah Warren 
has any significance today. Most of the homogenized 
liberals among our contemporaries would undoubtedly 
equate Warren’s idea of individual sovereignty with the 
views of Herbert Spencer or some other figure held up 
to scorn in this generation. His economics have faint 
relevance for mass society in this age of State-juggled 
paper currency and bank-check money of more or less 
value, and of gigantic industrial enterprises, in which 
both skills and people are becoming more and more 
obsolete. In orthodox socialists, their gaze firmly fixed 
on Leviathan, his decentralized system inspires thoughts 
of the age of dinosaurs. For those who yearn for hierar- 
chy and dream luxuriously of giving orders to battalions 
of underlings in a bureaucratic paradise, the riot of in- 
dividual decision-making in a Warrenite context invites 
comparison with antediluvian social structures. Perhaps 
even the uncommitted can not muster anything but a wist- 
ful, partially-pitying smile at the audacity of such 
scheming, and must set it all aside as a product of a 
legendary era, an episode of the time when America was 
young, brash, and thinly settled. Since Warren spent 
so much time trying to solve the problem of inequitable 
exchange, he can perhaps be placed in the category of 
funny-money cranks—the idea having become fashion- 
able among our ritualistic progressives that critics of our 
money system have always been nuts if not dangerous. 


Power and Personal Action 

Perhaps the question might be stated differently: 
does a man like Warren, who refused to place anything 
in the context of power, have anything to say to a people 
who live in a time when nearly every human relationship 
has become saturated with the power concept? If a nega- 
tive response seems appropriate, if Warren’s Equitable 
Commerce and the various elaborations in the several 
editions of True Civilization call to mind a naive and 
unscientific antiquaranism, if his “time stores” and com- 
munities remind one of imaginative fiction, there still 
remains the persistence of the decentralized communitar- 
ian tradition to be accounted for. Here and there it can 
still be detected, providing physical and intellectual sus- 
tenance for those who still believe in individuals living in 
imperfect community but with dignity and respect. It may 
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not seem very important in our day of the nightmare in. 
dustrial-commercial strip city, of national states with 
the round-the-clock uniform as the new mode in dreg 
and barbed-wire enclosure as the new look in housing | 
our planet suffering from sustained exposure to poison. 
ing by violence. But modern man does not seem to hay 


grown appreciably more content, tolerant, or happy = 
since his ways drew him a light year or two from 
community. More and more critics pound away at the} n 


thesis that man is bankrupt and deathly ill from the} 
society he created and dwells in. 

For the earnest, the arrival of an utterly novel and 
universal millenium, handed down from yet unknown 
patriarchal benefactors before Operation Obliteration 
begins, seems to be a fond hope, as they grow more quiet 
and more passive, standing in the crossroads with eyes 
closed and hands folded. Decades of sustained betrayal 
have dimmed faith in various suggested automatic paradi. 
ses, and two stunning bloodbaths in a generation have 
cast a deep shadow over the dream of salvation via inter. 
national politics. The hysteria of an order stretched 
wire-thin and tense by extraordinary pressures is con 
cealed by overcompensation hiding in the protective 
coloration of “life adjustment.” 








item \\\\\ \\\ , 


But over on the edge} 
are quiet voices of withdrawal, disengagement, individ. 
ualization, non-violent mutualism, personal action andl) 
personal responsibility, calling for the dignified re 
statement of community in language Josiah Warren 
would have understood quite readily. Perhaps they all | 
deserve another long look, if those without too great a/ 
stake in the planetary warfare state can find the time. 


for 
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(continued from page 4) 





philosophers, that ends are not worth discussing because | 
everybody agrees about them anyway. This is not ®, 
and by ignoring ends we ignore evaluating direction and | 
meaning. The modern mistake of concentrating to} 
much on means has led to an overemphasis on the goals) 
of technology—comfort, utility, power. The further!) reac 
rewards, the finally satisfying ends—wise leisure, att) scioy 
creativity, love—tend to be indefinitely postponed. We!) dim 
should honor more those who show us the true goals it Ame 
action and the movements and happenings which do n0t| cage, 
compromise them. | the. 








The significant touchstone for today is: Where ae) Tc 
the real ends actually being lived? Where are the social | : Tow 
and political movements which embody them in day-to|) hance 
day behavior? There has been too much postponemett)) this 
The Space Age has left man too far behind. Between) in ¢ 
two eternities, caught for a brief moment in the light) 
the soul also makes its demands now. 
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NOT SO LONG AGO 


IF WE EMPLOYED a geographical analogy 
for America’s self-image at the turn of the century, it 
would go like this: 

Here in the center of things is the broad expanse of 
the United States, varied and beautiful. 

O, beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 

This was God’s country. It was “the new world.” It 
was safe from the rest of the world, behind the great 
moat of the Atlantic. Because in those days America 
faced east, we were hardly conscious of the greater 
moat of the Pacific. 

Canada was negligible, a band of prairies, then wil- 
derness until] you came to Hudson Bay and the North 
Pole, which was a place for American explorers to 
reach. Of Latin America likewise we were hardly con- 
scious. It was Indian, alien, Roman Catholic. In the 
dim past there had been Incas and Aztecs to give 
American historians something to write about. In any 
case, things were under control down there because of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

To the east, across the Atlantic, was Western Europe. 
Toward it our attitude was ambivalent. On the one 
hand, by ties of blood, language, religion and culture, 
this was the motherland. We looked up to it, and felt 
in certain respects inferior. On the other hand, and 
I think this was the stronger element, Europe was after 


) all the “old world” and as such inferior to the new. 
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Autobiography: Part 4 


I DISCOVER 
I AM 
A PACIFIST 


A. J. MUSTE 


We had fought off the Dutch, French, Spanish and 
English. Now we were engaged in surpassing them. 
If there were respects in which we were still inferior, 
this would be remedied when we got around to it. In 
many ways the old world had made a mess of it, especial- 
ly in its addiction to monarchy, power politics and war. 

Beyond the Europe with which we thought we were 
familiar was a sort of Slavic no man’s land out of which 
strange sounds and cries sometimes issued. You couldn’t 
exactly call Russia, for example, heathen. It was essen- 
tially a great question mark. 

All the rest, except for fringes colonized by Anglo- 
Saxons, was the missionary world where “heathen in 
their blindness bowed down to wood and stone.” It 
was quite generally held that this benighted area would 
be “evangelized in our generation.” 

The United States in my youth was, of course, not a 
static society. We thought of ourselves as moving, pro- 
gressive, in contrast to the old world. We were in a 
sense “revolutionaries.” But this did not mean that 
there was a deep feeling of instability or insecurity. 
Our movement was no longer that of rebels or of the 
disinherited of Europe, coming over to found a new 
world and break with the present. We immigrants 
came into a society where the pattern was supposed 
to be fixed. The task was to extend it—extend the Union 
and the industry, faith and culture of New England 
across the continent. The movement was like that of 
a great ship toward its destination. I think it is general- 
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ly true to say that the agrarians and socialists of that 
era did not think of themselves as aliens seeking to 
found a new order but as men who were going to trans- 
late the authentic American dream into reality. 

It may be noted that, while the country advanced 
rapidly in technology, the situation was under control. 
It was the pre-atomic era. We were still applying tech- 
niques with confidence and immense energy, not as 
the subjects or victims of a technological revolution. 

The general structure of industrialization and capital- 
ism had been worked out in England. We largely escaped 
the tension and suffering which marked the Industrial 
Revolution in Western Europe, a fact which had an 
immense effect on the character and growth of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. 

There is one other aspect of America’s self-image in 
that past which we must attempt to portray. The Civil 
War had, of course, been a traumatic experience. The 
immediate post-war years were years of strain and 
scandal. By the eighteen-nineties, however, the image 
that was communicated to us in the schools, the Fourth 
of July orations, and in other ways, went like this: We 
had not fought a war, much less precipitated one, as 
they were always doing in the bad old world. God, in his 
inscrutable Providence, had inflicted upon us the tragedy 
of the war experience. The nation, North and South, 
had been crucified on the Cross of War. Did not the 
Bible teach that “Without shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sin”? 

The War had been Christ “trampling out the vintage 
where the grapes of wrath are stored.” Now all this 
was over forever. The nation had been saved. The Union 
was indissoluble. There was no more slavery: had not 
the Emancipation of the slaves been proclaimed? There 
was in that period—outside the South—no awareness, 
I think, of the extent to which the South was isolated, 
demoralized, bruised and colonialized. 

So we were done with war. Lincoln, of course, became 
the martyr-symbol of the nation dedicated at Gettysburg 
to see to it that “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
Movement was evolutionary but the outlook was utopian. 
Americans thought of themselves as the chosen people 
to bring the blessings of Christianity, democracy, pros- 
perity and peace to all mankind. Men sang—and be- 
lieved 

Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State. 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

This is the America which in 1916 followed Woodrow 
Wilson into the war to end war and secure democracy 
after, characteristically, having elected him because 
“he kept us out of war.” This is also the America which 
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four decades later was still engaged in a tragic confli¢ 
over issues which it once thought had been settled for. 
ever by the Civil War. 


College and Seminary 


Before I attempt to describe the impact of Worllf 
War I on this America and on myself, on whom thi} 


image of my country was stamped, it is necessary t 
outline in very summary fashion the events of my life 


between 1898 and 1914. 


In September of 1898 I entered the Preparatory | 


School of Hope College, the institution which the pioneer 
Dutch Reformed settlers of Western Michigan had 
founded in 1847. Earlier in 1898 I had. been solemnly 
accepted into membership in the Fourth Reformed 
Church in Grand Rapids. It was unusual to be received 
into membership at thirteen, as I was. I was accepted 
shortly thereafter as a student for the ministry by a 
higher ecclesiastical body, and granted the small stipend 
which made enrollment in the denominational prep 
school possible. 


The curriculum, both in the prep school and th: | 
college, was heavily loaded on the side of Greek and} 


| Willi 


Latin and bible study. There were a couple of com 


. . . id 
petent and inspiring teachers, another couple who were} 


abysmally incompetent and uninspiring, and a larger 


the whole, solid foundations for further study were laid, 
and I am grateful for what the institution did for me. 


Moreover, I was not without extra-curricular stimulation. | 


Early in prep school I was given a job in the college 


library to eke out my income. This gave me access to} 
books on evolution, for example, which were kept locked | 


from younger students and were issued only to college 
upperclassmen and only under strict supervision. | 
remember being scolded by a seminarian from my home 
church in Grand Rapids for tasting, surreptitiously, of 
the forbidden fruit. He threatened to tell my parents, 
which caused me some apprehension but did not stop me 
from slipping into the stacks. However, he did not carry 
out his threat. He also predicted that “all this will come 
to no good end” and here, of course, he was right. 

In graduating from Hope in 1905 at the age of twenty, 
I took a year off to teach Greek and English in what was 
then known as Northwestern Classical Academy, i 
Orange City, Iowa. There were two cogent reasons for 
this. One was that at the beginning of my senior yeat 
at Hope I had fallen in love, at first sight, with the girl 


who was later, for over forty-five years, my wife. Her | 
# ual an 


home was in a town called Rock Valley, in the extreme 
northwestern corner of Iowa. Though transportation was 


extremely primitive in that corner of Iowa, I managed | 


to spend longish week ends with her. This involved 
dashing out of class at noon on Fridays, walking three 
miles to a railroad station to catch a freight for the 
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heavenly regions and getting up at four o’clock on Mon- 
day mornings to be driven by horse and buggy to a 
railroad connection for Orange City by one of Anne’s 
obliging brothers. The other cogent reason for taking of 
a year to teach Greek and English to the sons and 
daughters of devout Iowa corn growers was that my 


closest college friend was to graduate a year after me 


and thought it would be nice if I waited a year to enter 
the theological seminary, so that we could be classmates 
as well as roommates. Since I also loved Greek and 
English, I think the youngsters did not lose on the deal. 


My first trip to the Eastern seaboard was taken in 
September, 1906 when my friend and I enrolled at the 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in New Brunswick, New Jersey. There 
were two professors and a lecturer on the small faculty 
who were scholars and good teachers. Otherwise, it was 
a low period in the school’s history. In more recent 
times the general level of the teaching has been much 
better. Fortunately, I had time to take graduate courses 
in philosophy in New York, first at New York University 
and later at Columbia, where I first saw John Dewey (who 
later became a devoted friend), and occasionally heard 
William James lecture. 

On graduation from the seminary in 1909 I was duly 
licensed and ordained to the ministry of the Reformed 
Church in America and installed at the end of June as 
the first minister of the Fort Washington Collegiate 
Church, on Washington Heights in New York City. The 
Collegiate Church was the oldest church in the city, 
going back to the beginning of the Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam. There had been for some years four con- 
gregations in various parts of Manhattan under a con- 
mon consistory. The chapel at Fort Washington was 
added in 1909 to take care of the people moving into 
upper Manhattan. 

One advantage of the location was that it was only a 
few blocks north of where the Yankee ballpark was 
then located. Another was that Union Theological 
Seminary was close enough for me to take some courses 
there. The teachers, like those I had encountered in the 
philosophy department at Columbia, were in general 
far superior to those I had met in college and at New 
Brunswick, and they exercised a profound influence on 
my intellectual life. This was especially true of Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert, Sr., whose lectures on the history of 
Christian dogma were far and away the most brilliant I 
have ever experienced. And “experienced” is the right 
word, since, for me, McGiffert’s courses were an intellect- 
ual and spiritwal cxperience. They opened a new approach 


} to the study of religion and new historical vistas, eventual. 
ly foreing an “agonizing re-appraisal” of the beliefs in 
| which I had been reared. My first encounter with Nor- 
) man Thomas, then a young Presbyterian minister, took 


yr the} place in a graduate seminar dealing with the authorship 
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of the Johannine writings conducted by James Everett 
Frame, professor of New Testament Theology. 


One Vote for Debs 


The Republicanism in which I had been brought 
up also received rude shocks from the contacts of that 
period. These were the years of mushrooming sweat- 
shops, of the terrible Triangle Fire in a garment 
factory, of the strikes which marked the founding of 
the garment trades unions, and, in Paterson and more 
distant places, of the turbulent I. W. W. organizational 
campaigns and strikes. I had spent the summer of 
1908, between my second and final years at New Bruns- 
wick, as supply preacher at the Middle Collegiate 











Church on Second Avenue and Seventh Street, in the 
very heart of the East Side. For the first time in my 
life I had really seen, and lived in, slums. I had walked 
the streets and parks on hot summer days and during 
the only slightly less oppressive evenings. I had 
climbed flights of stairs to call on sick and aged parish- 
ioners. Sometimes I had been barely able to endure the 
fetid smells and unceasing raucous noises. This was 
a very different poverty than that of the furniture- 
factory workers or even that of the poor farmers of 
the Middle West during “the hard times”, not to men- 
tion the poverty that “walks with God and Saint Francis 
on the Umbrian hills”. 

The result of this experience was that although J 
did not have any direct contact with the strikes and 
unionizing campaigns of the 1909-14 period and did 
not attend the I. W. W. or Socialist meetings (both of 
these groups were regarded by respectable elements in 
those days much as Bolsheviks were to be later) I read 
some radical literature and was sympathetically dis- 
posed toward the workers in their desperate struggles. 
I recall an incident in 1912 which illustrates how rapid- 
ly my social and politica] orientation was changing. I 
had followed with intense interest in the early Summer 
the weeks-long struggle, in the nominating conventions 
of the Democratic Party in Baltimore, between Champ 
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Clark, then Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Woodrow Wilson, then Governor of New Jersey. 
When Wilson finally won out, with the support of 
William Jennings Bryan, who was in those days a 
streng peace advocate, I felt that this was a great 
victory for progressivism and, of course, looked forward 
to casting a ballot for Wilson. By the time Election 
Day came, however, I voted for Eugene V. Debs. I 
record with satisfaction that I have never subsequently 
voted for any Democrat or Republican for any major 
state or national office. 

It was not changing social and political views, how- 
ever, Which led to the termination of my ministry at 
Fort Washington at the end of 1914. By the Fall of 
that year I could no longer acquiesce in giving the im- 
pression that I accepted the literal inspiration of 
Scripture and the whole corpus of Calvinist dogma, at 
least as then interpreted. There had been a brief 
period, a year or two before, when it had seemed im- 
possible to hold on to any religious faith at all, but 
this had passed. I was inwardly more confident than 
ever that I could, and must, preach the essentials of 
the Christian faith and strive to bring myself and 
others to its practice. 


The Idyll 


The way was opened for me to become the minister 
of Central Congregational Church at Newtonville, Mas- 
sachusetts, a suburb of Boston. The first two years in 
that pastorate were in every way delightful and stimula- 
ting. The membership consisted largely of professional 
people. Preaching to them was a decidedly greater 
challenge than any I had hitherto met. I was accepted 
into the circle of some of the leading preachers and 
theologians of Boston. Spiritually, as well as physically, 
I felt myself seeing the places that Thoreau and Emer- 
son had looked upon, breathing the air they had 
breathed. Into this atmosphere, early in January, 
1916, our first child was born. She was, naturally, a 
lovely baby. At heaven’s gate the lark sang; the snail 
was on the thorn, the bird on the wing, God in his 
heaven, and all was right with the world. 

It was into this idyllic situation that the lightning. 
bolt of World War I fell. The War had, of course, 
begun in Europe in August, 1914, but at first it had 
seemed remote and American participation unthink- 
able. As the months passed and the bitter and bloody 
trench fighting developed, it became clear that the 
United States would go in, despite protestations that 
it would not. Thus, along with other Christian preach- 
ers, I had to face—not academically but existentially, 
as it were—the question of whether I could reconcile 
what I had been preaching out of the Gospels, and 
passages like I Corinthians:13 from the Epistles, with 
participation in war. 
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The observation that in such situations you sometime 
“have to think fast” certainly applied in my case. Aj 
recently as the late Fall of 1914, war had not been , 
personal problem for me. At that time the Spanish. 
American War Veterans Post of Washington Height 
had held its annual memorial service in the Fort Wash. 
ington Church and I had been asked to preach the 
sermon. I had made the expected, conventional ob. 
servations that war is a terrible and wicked thing and 
that we Americans are against war, but that when the 
strong attack the weak, and democracy and religion 
are in danger, then, of course, as good Christians, we 
must go bravely, though reluctantly, into battle. | 
have often reflected since that it would have been 
difficult to find a more inappropriate event to which 
to relate such remarks than the Spanish-American war, 
Certainly, in all the study of the Scriptures through 
which I had been led in that citadel of orthodoxy, 
New Brunswick, and in the hotbed of heresy which 
was Union—in those days—I had never been given a 
inkling that there might be such a thing as a pacifist 
interpretation of the Gospel. 





What To Do About War? 


How then did it come about that a year later I found 
myself a convinced Christian pacifist? As I have sug. 
gested in an earlier installment, there were probably 
tendencies in my basic make-up which helped to 
produce this result, when the pressure of events neces 
sitated a decision. It is hard to tell whether or when the 
conscious adoption of a pacifist position would have 
occurred if the situation had not backed me into: 
corner, where the Yes or No had to be uttered. 

I do not think that during the crucial months d 
1915 political or economic considerations relating t 
war influenced me to any extent, although I did some 
reading in those fields. The problem, as it presented 
itself to me, was simply one for the Christian cor 
science. (I am not attempting here to state the “case” 
for pacifism. I am simply recalling what happened 
inside me as I became aware of where I really stood.) 
It was a problem which I could not evade because | 
had been brought up to take religion, specifically the 
biblical teaching and Gospel ethic seriously, and t 
abhor the sham which enables a person to preach what 
he does not try desperately to practice. Moreover, my 





upbringing had given me a definite attitude regarding 
the struggle which goes on perpetually in the humal 


spirit and in society as to whether the Gospel demandy ; 


shall be adjusted to the outward circumstances or the 
recalcitrant reality shall be made to conform to the high ; 
ethical demand. I did not believe that there is a pay 


rule which one can find in a proof text and apply (% th 


a complicated situation, thereby achieving perfection 
I had received too solid a dose of Calvinism not to havé 
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a strong conviction about human frailty and corruption. 
It was this that had made me aware, long before Freud 
was more than a name to me, that when a man is sure 
tht he is honest, he deceives himself; when he imagines 
himself to be pure, he is impure; and when we bask in 
the glow of the feeling that we love, the fact is that in 
‘subtle ways we hate. 
But this does not alter the nature of the demand 
the Gospel places upon us—or, if you prefer, the de- 
mand that is placed upon us because we belong to the 
family of man—that we be honest and pure and that 
we love all men. The poet who does not agonize to 
translate the vision he sees truly and exactly into his 
poem is not a poet. The man who does not passionately 
strive to be honest, pure and loving is not a man. The 
temptation to pride and self-righteousness is real and 
pervasive. The temptation to adapt the Gospel de- 
mand to circumstances and to abandon the hard effort 
to mould one’s own life and the world according to that 
imperious demand is no less subtle and pervasive. 


Try to Grow Straight 


G. K. Chesterton, in a beautiful passage in the volume 
Alarms and Discussions, has stated his version of this 


law of life 


“Bows are beautiful when they bend only because they 


try to remain rigid and sword blades can curl like silver 
only because they are certain to spring straight again. 
... The foil may curve in the lunge, but there is nothing 
beautiful about beginning the battle with a crooked foil. 
So the strict aim, the strong doctrine, may give a little 
in the actual fight with facts; but that is no reason fer 
beginning with a weak doctrine or a twisted aim... 


Do not try to bend, any more than trees try to bend. 


Try to grow straight, and life will bend you.” 


As far as reading is concerned, what undoubtedly in- 
fluenced me most, during the critical months of inner 
wrestling, to conclude that I could not “bend” the 
Sermon on the Mount and the whole concept of the 
Cross and suffering love to accomodate participation 
in war, was the serious reading of the Christian mystics. 
Among the important books on some of them were 
those by Rufus M. Jones, a leading Quaker. Thus 1 
came to know about Quakers of past and present, 
Quaker meetings, the Quaker “peace testimony”. It 
was the first time that these things suggested anything 
to me other than the man on the Quaker Oats box. 


My wrestling with these matters resulted in my join- 
ing, early in 1916, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 


which had been founded at Cambridge University in 
December, 1914 and established in this country in 


November of the following year. Thus I became public- 


ly identified as a Christian pacifist. 





Judgment of the Atom 
Continued from page 4 


hitherto pursued or the unequivocal 
abandonment of this course and adop- 
tion of a radically new, creative, non- 
violent approach to the elimination 
of war. Less than ever can effective 
efforts for peace go hand in hand 
with feverish preparations for push- 
button war. The bottle contains dead- 
ly poison even if it bears the label 
“deterrence”. 


There is no percentage in trying 
to outdo other nations in peace talk. 
Nor are we proposing that the United 
States seek to patch up a peace out 
of weakness and cowardice. The 


| American people can achieve self- 
ar, My) 


respect only by accepting the real 
challenge of this moment, which is 
the challenge to peace action. Lei 
the United States take the initiative 
in calling off tests, stopping arms 
production, using its manpower and 
machines to help in solving the basic 
Problems of decent food, clothing, 


the vast majority of mankind is still 
faced. The hotter the rivalry in that 
race, the better for mankind. 


Necember, 1957 


Nations have a narrow range of 
choice; you and I must sometimes 
wonder if we have any choice at all. 
As James J. Martin says elsewhere 
in this issue, in our time “nearly 
every human relationship has become 
saturated with the power concept.” 
What, we wonder, can mere human 
beings do against the massed power 
of giant organizations? Our little 
personal gestures—refusing to fight 
or to pay others to fight, clarifying 
the vision of the good life, building 


communes—seem all too feeble. 


Against this dark backdrop we 
must set the magic that has been 
worked in the world by the quiet 
words of individual men (such as 
Socrates and Jesus); by seemingly 
futile individual demonstrations (as 
Thoreau) ; by persistent appeal to the 
best impulses of masses of men (as 
Gandhi). We have faith that the 
universe will not allow true and 
loving actions to be wholly lost. The 
foreseeable consequences of our ac- 
tions are not the limits of the possible. 
With D. H. Lawrence who wrote that 
the green grass and the song of the 
nightingale would outlast all empires, 
with Jesus who said that when heaven 


and earth had passed away his words 
would stand, we must have courage 
to believe that the gentle forces of 
life and growth and love are stronger 
and will be victorious. Our job is not 
to betray them, in the name of expe- 
diency. 





NOT ONE DISCIPLE 


T have been writing what were once 
called novelties, for twenty-five or 
thirty years, and have not now one 
disciple. Why? Not that what I said 
was not true; not that it has not 
found intelligent receivers; but be- 
cause it did not go from any wish in 
me to bring men to me, but to them- 
selves. I delight in driving them from 
me. What could I do, if they came 
to me?—they would interrupt and en- 
cumber me. This is my boast that I 
have no school follower. I should ac- 
count it a measure of the impunity 
of insight, if it. did not create in- 
dependence. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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A THOUGHT FOR BOXING DAY 


BOXING DAY: the name given in Great Britain to the day after Christmas Day, on 
which Christmas “boxes”, or presents, are given to errand boys, postmen, elec. It is a 
bank holiday. (Encyclopedia Britannica) 


LIBERATION doesn’t come in a box, and your postman may already read it, but the 
chances are you have missed some friends in the hectic rush of Christmas buying. 
“Boxing Day” is a good time for remembering them with a gift which will last 
through the whole year—LIBERATION magazine. 


Send us their names and $3 for each subscription and we'll take care of the problem 
—even to sending a gift card for you. 


and a gift for you! 





If you send three gift subscriptions, we'll send you Dwight Macdonald's classic 
essays reprinted in book form—tThe Root Is Man.* 


If you send five or more gift subscriptions, we'll make you a present of Sidney 
Lens’ book, A World In Revolution—a brilliant analysis based on his world travels.* 


* The Root Is Man may be purchased separately for $2.00. A World in Revolution is 
also available separately for $3.50. 
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